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INTRODUCTION 

Although  this  is  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Thornwell  Museum,  the 
Museum  itself  has  a  far  more  extended  history.  In  fact  its  history  begins  with 
the  election  of  Rev.  Ferdinand  Jacobs,  D.  D.,  father  of  the  President  of  the 
Thornwell  Orphanage  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  and  natural  science  in  Ogle- 
thorpe University  in  1845.  He  began  at  once  a  private  collection  for  himself  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  state  of  Georgia  as  well  as  assisting  in  the  great 
improvements  made  in  the  cabinet  of  the  University.  Friends  knowing  his  in- 
terest in  what  they  called  natural  curiosities  sent  to  him  many  of  these  from  va- 
rious other  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  this  collection  that  was  transferred  to 
the  Thornwell  Orphanage  on  October  1st,  1875,  when  the  Institution  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  pupils.  The  President  paid  much  attention  to  this  cabinet 
until  it  grew  too  large  for  the  small  room  it  occupied.  Later  on  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Thornwell  Seminary  and  just  before  the  destruction  of  that  build- 
ing by  fire  in  1905,  it  was  again  transferred  to  a  larger  room  of  the  Technical 
school  where  it  excited  much  interest.  There  was  a  small  building  on  the  cam- 
pus that  had  been  erected  for  a  printing  house  and  President's  office,  but  as 
these  were  moved  to  the  Technical  school  building,  that  building  was  used  for 
the  Museum.  It  was  just  about  thirty  feet  square,  one  and  a  half  stories  high. 
It  was  just  in  front  of  this  building  that  the  present  museum  structure  was 
erected.  During  the  history  of  the  Institution  we  have  had  some  very  special 
friends  such  as  Dr.  Allen  H.  Quarles,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  P.  Ful- 
ton, of  Kobe,  Japan,  Dr.  W.  B.  Y.  Wilkie,  of  Dunedin,  Fla.,  and  specially  the 
National  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C,  which  have 
been  the  largest  contributors  to  its  advancement. 

In  fact,  the  Smithsonian  Institute  has  made  six  handsome  conti-ibutions  at 
various  times  consisting  mainly  of  fine  collections  of  birds,  of  mammals,  of 
minerals,  of  stone,  of  deep  sea  animals  for  biological  purposes  and  lately  of  some 
fine  specimens  of  the  cat  tribe  and  in  this  way  that  great  institution  has  demon- 
strated not  only  its  ability  as  we  all  know,  but  its  willingness  to  serve  the  smal- 
ler schools  and  institutions.  A  full  history  of  the  work  has  been  given  in  previous 
reports  and  this  brief  repetition  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  connec- 
tion between  the  past  and  the  present.  There  is  no  doubt  that  other  gifts  are 
contemplated  and  will  be  realized  in  time.  Besides  the  names  mentioned 
above  there  have  been  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands  of  smaller  donations. 
Some  known  and  some  unknown.  At  present  a  complete  record  is  kept  of  all 
gifts  and  these  are  printed  from  time  to  time  in  our  annual  report.  These  re- 
ports, if  continued,  will  form  a  complete  history  of  the  Institution. 

W.  P.  JACOBS. 
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HHE  Thornwell  Museum  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Thornwell 
College  for  Orphans.  Special  arrangements  are  made,  how- 
ever, by  which  it  is  open  eight  hours  a  day  on  every  day  except  the 
Sabbath  for  the  pleasure  and  entertainment  of  visitors.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  announce  that  visitors  from  all  parts  of  our  upper 
country  drop  in  to  spend  one  or  more  hours  in  examining  the 
specimens  on  exhibition.  During  the  course  of  the  year  several 
thousand  persons  are  thus  entertained.  We  cannot  give  specific 
numbers  for  no  record  is  kept  and  under  present  circumstances 
cannot  be  kept,  but  the  public  is  always  welcome  and  very  many 
of  them  help  forward  the  good  work  by  contributions  of  valuable 
articles. 

The  curator  of  this  Museum  is  Rev.  Dr.  Jacobs,  who  is  also 
President  of  the  Home  and  College  for  Orphans.  Last  November 
he  underwent  an  operation  for  cataract,  which  operation  was  not 
successful  and  his  sight  has  been  unequal  to  the  task  of  arranging, 
collecting  and  studying  properly  the  contents  of  the  Museum  and 
nothing,  therefore,  has  been  done  for  a  year  past  in  this  direction. 
Unfortunately,  the  Thornwell  Orphanage  which  is  at  the  back  of 
this  Museum  has  been  unable  to  provide  a  curator.  There  is  no 
fund  or  foundation  from  which  a  salary  could  be  provided  for  the 
necessary  worker.  There  ought  to  be  at  least  ten  thousand  dol  - 
lars,  the  interest  of  which  could  be  used  for  this  purpose,  while  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  would  be  needed  to  make  of  the  Museum 
a  progressive  and  thoroughly  valuable  institution.  There  seems 
to  be  absolutely  no  hope  of  any  such  thing  at  present  and  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  depend  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  on  voluntary 
services  and  contributions  for  its  promotion.  The  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Thornwell  Orphanage  allows  only  one  hundred   dollars 
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a  year  for  betterment  purposes  and  nothing  whatever  for  a  salary. 
It  is  somewhat  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  good  work  goes  on 
as  successfully  as  it  is  doing. 

During  the  past  year  eight  new  cases  have  been  placed  in  the 
Museu^n.  Four  of  these  have  been  devoted  to  specimens  of  Mam- 
malia, while  the  other  four  are  awaiting  new  gifts  in  the  same  di- 
rection. Some  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  disposition  of 
the  collection  by  which  it  is  brought  more  systematically  before  the 
attention  of  the  visiting  public.  All  of  the  cases  on  the  second 
floor- of  the  old  building  have  been  removed  to  the  gallery  floor  of 
the  new  building.  The  former  room  being  reserved  for  a  work 
room,  especially  in  the  department  of  taxidermy.  An  office  for  the 
curator  is  provided  on  the  first  floor  and  it  is  the  purpose  to  make 
this  a  historical  room  with  library  especially  for  Museum   reports. 

A  valuable  document  has  been  presented  to  the  Museum  this 
year,  this  being  a  map  of  South  Carolina,  some  forty  years  old.  on 
which  is  located  all  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  State  which 
were  then  in  existence.  Several  other  interesting  historical  items 
will  appear  in  the  list  of  donations. 

The  value  of  this  Museum  ought  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
size  of  its  collection.  There  are  only  about  ten  thousand  specimens 
of  all  kinds  on  exhibition.  But  the  Museum  is  a  tentative  effort 
toward  giving  to  this  large  and  growing  community  something  of 
real  value,  the  object  being  to  cultivate  a  love  for  nature  with  the 
hope  that  our  people  will  at  least  be  greatly  interested  in  what  may 
be  done  toward  restoring  the  forests  and  the  floral  products  of 
what  may  be  made  a  perfect  paradise  of  beauty  and  the  bringing 
back  to  our  country  many  birds  that  have  been  driven  away  from 
it  and  even  many  animals  of  an  innocent  character  that  were  at 
one  time  natives  of  this  and  sorrounding  counties.  The  wild  life 
of  Laurens  County,  of  birds,  animals  fishes  and  even  of  plants, 
has  been  almost  extirpated.  The  fields  have  been  given  up  to  cot- 
ton and  corn.  The  yards  are  either  barren  of  everything  but  foot- 
tracks  or  made  beautiful  with  grasses.  No  trees  line  the  roadways 
in  the  country.  Forests  are  cut  down  for  firewood.  With  the  de- 
struction of  these  forests,  and  under  the  pressure  of  the  hunts- 
men's shot-guns,  the  birds  have  taken  themselves  to  other  climes. 
The  streams  and   rivers  have   been  swept   clean  of  fish,    while  the 
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Interior  of  the  New  Addition  to  the  Thomwell  Museum 


many  varieties  of  squirrels  that  used  to  inhabit  this  country,  have 
long  since  lost  all  interest  in  it.  There  is  nothing  now  for  men  to 
shoot  but  at  each  other.  If  a  plan  can  be  devised  for  restoring  to 
our  rising  generation  a  love  for  woods  and  the  rivulets  that  formerly 
teamed  v^ith  little  fish  and  to  make  them  loving  students  of  our 
little  winged  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  forests,  a  sentiment  will 
be  aroused  that  will  be  a  glorious  thing  for  the  betterment  of  our 
people.  The  growth  of  the  Thornwel)  Museum  is  one  of  the  means 
that  this  Institution  of  learning  has  devised  to  create  again  within 
our  breast  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  young  especially  to  look  from 
nature  up  to  nature's  God,  to  see  sermons  in  stones,  and  books,  in 
running  brooks,  and  God  in  everything.  We  ask,  therefore,  that 
our  fellow-citizens  will  help  us  in  this  laudable  effort. 

What  we  need  foremost  of  all  is  a  curator,  himself  imbued 
with  the  love  of  nature  and  with  such  a  knowledge  of  it  as  to 
make  him  both  capable  and  willing,  filled  with  a  love  for  the  work 
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he  is  doing  and  planning  always   to  be  doing  something  better. 

We  also  need  money  that  can  be  used  for  the  increase  of  the 
collection.  When  we  read  of  the  tremendous  sums  that  are  given 
by  Northern  men  and  women  to  institutions  of  this  character  among 
themselves,  we  wonder  why  it  is  that  this  zeal  is  confined  to  the 
people  of  the  North.  Probably  one  reason  is  that  in  the  South,  al- 
though our  museums  are  as  a  rule  connected  with  educational 
institutions,  we  do  so  little  for  the  real  benefit  of  our  people,  but 
there  is  a  difficulty  on  the  one  hand,  nothing  can  be  done  without 
money,  and  on  the  other  hand,  money  will  not  be  given  until  the 
work  is  demonstrated.  We  prayed  with  our  countrymen  to  trust 
us  with  the  money  and  we  will  prove  its  value.  Hitherto  we  have 
hardly  had  necessary  money  to  build  cases.  We  spend  tens  of 
thousands  on  our  pleasures  and  upon  our  business,  but  the  public 
almost  universally  throughout  the  whole  South  regards  its  museums 
as  pitiful  efforts  to  force  something  of  no  value  into  public  notice, 
while  those  who  work  in  this  line  feel  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the 
means  at  their  disposal  to  accomplish  the  mighty  things  that  they 
have  in  view. 

The  increase  and  development  of  a  museum  may  be  aided  by 
the  donation  to  it  of  collections  made  by  private  individuals  who 
have  grown  tired  of  seeing  the  rubbish  about  their  houses.  It  is 
rubbish  simply  because  it  is  out  of  place.  If  classified,  labeled  and 
arranged  in  the  relationship  to  other  specimens,  it  becomes  a  real 
page  from  the  book  of  nature;  but  the  improvement  of  a  museum, 
such  as  is  common  in  the  North  and  is  exemplified  in  our  National 
Museum,  makes  increase  of  its  specimens  and  of  their  value  by 
systematic  collections  made  by  persons  sent  out  by  the  Institution 
itself.  All  such  expeditions  made  hitherto  by  the  Thornwell  Mu- 
seum have  been  made  on  a  very  small  scale  and  generally  under 
the  guidance  of  the  curator  himself,  but  if  we  had  a  curator  whose 
sole  business  was  that  of  the  museum,  he  could  easily  find  during 
the  summer  time  a  group  of  students  to  go  with  him  on  the  min- 
eralogical  trail  into  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Tennessee,  bringing  back  the  results  of  their  expeditions  in  such  a 
way  as  to  set  before  the  eyes  of  our  people  the  resources  of  those 
great  states.  In  fact  nothing  can  be  done  without  some  one  deeply 
interested  in  the  work  and  disposed  to  magnify  his  office.     At  pres- 
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ent,  the  best  that  we  can  do  is  to  employ  some  one  of  our  teachers 
who  has  both  knowledge  and  taste  in  this  direction  to  keep  things 
going  as  they  are  and  to  await  the  contributions  of  our  many 
friends  all  over  the  country. 

In  former  issues  of  this  report,  we  have  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  handsome  collections  by  private  individuals  as  well 
as  donations  from  the  National  Museum  have  come  to  fill  our  cases 
and  give  interest  to  the  public.  There  have  been  more  than  twen- 
ty of  these  collections,  but  a  very  large  amount  of  material  has 
been  sought  out  and  given  to  the  museum  by  the  curator  himself, 
during  his  travels.  In  the  effort  to  provide  an  animal  display  the 
very  best  of  all  plans  is  to  place  a  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  cura- 
tor with  the  privilege  of  the  purchasing  of  what  he  may  find  valu- 
able. We  recommend  to  our  Trustees  to  take  an  interest  in  this  idea 
and  to  see  to  it  that  this  Museum  keeps  pace  with  the  Institution 
that  owns  and  directs  it.  A  few  such  purchases  have  been  made  in 
the  past  and  always  to  the  benefit  of  the  cause.  During  the  past 
year  there  have  been  no  large  additions  to  the  Museum,  but  quite 
a  number  of  small  and  interesting  items  have  been  contributed.  A 
list  of  these  will  follow  this  report.  These  various  parties  have 
our  thanks  for  what  they  have  done. 

In  suggesting  contributions  we  would  like  to  say  that  in  the 
alluvial  lands  of  the  South  there  are  no  fossils.  The  North  and 
Northwest  have,  however,  just  for  the  trouble  of  gathering,  an 
immense  amount  of  material  of  this  kind.  We  hope  that  friends 
in  that  section  of  the  country  will  be  able  if  they  read  this  note  to 
extend  the  knowledge  of  our  people  to  that  great  section  by  placing 
on  exhibition  here  a  view  of  the  resources  both  mineral  and  othef- 
wise  that  will  be  well  calculated  to  surprise  our  visitors. 
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DONATIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
SEPTEMBER  1,  1917 


MRS.  0.  KING,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

2  pieces  of  jasper,  petrified  wood  from  the  petrified  forests  of 
Arizona. 

3  shells  from  West  Indian  waters. 

MRS.  LILLIAN  S.  WADDELL,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
1  napkin  from  Japan. 

1  comb  from  India. 

Magnolia  blossom  from  tree  planted  at  Mt.   Vernon   by   Gen. 

Lafayette. 

A  bracelet  from  India. 

A  Sea  Bean  from  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Cotton  from  India. 

A  Cowrie  shell  from  Africa.     It  has  been  used  as  money. 

Birch  bark  from  Maine. 

A  leaf  from  Mother  Goose's  grown  samples  of  cloth,  India. 

Sea  Weed  from  the  South  Pacific. 

Asbestos. 

Embroidery  and  drawn  work  done  in  fibre,  Philippines. 

Rice  from  Japan. 

Wedding  invitation  from  China. 

A  bowl  from  Egypt,  made  two  at  a  time,    with  wooden   tools 

and  without  pattern. 

Edelweiss  from  the  Rhone. 

Arjny  and  Navy  coins. 

MRS.  H.  E.  BRANCH,  Clinton,  S.  C. 

Candle,  made  by  sisters  of  Mercy,  Winston  Salem,  N.  C. 
Sample  fibre  cloth,  woven  by  hand,    of  bamboo  roots,    under 
water,  by  native  of  Manila. 

2  pieces  of  Mexican  money,  one  used  by  Villa  and  the  other  by 
Carranza  factions. 

MRS.  H.  E.  BRANCH,  Clinton,  S.  C. 

Indian  Pipe  made  by  Catawba  Indians. 
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REV.  DR.  S.  P.  FULTON,  Kobe,  Japan. 

Samples  of  Japanese  printing  from  movable  type. 

MRS.  W.  L.  BYERS,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Miniature  canoe  and  Pipe,  made  by  Catawba  Indians  of  York  Co. 

MRS.  H.  E.  BRANCH,  Clinton,  S.  C. 

1  cat  pin  cushion,  Japanese,  and  2  postal  cards  of  Japan. 

MRS.  0.  KING,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Japanese  Handkerchief. 

MRS.  H.  E.  BRANCH,  Clinton,  S.  C. 

"Cormorants"  or  Fishing  Birds,  at  Hashing,  China. 

A  basket  made  by  blind  child  at  Cedar  Springs  Institute. 

Smokeless  powder,  Dupont  Powder  Works,  N.  J. 

MRS.  J.  B.  BRANCH,  Clinton,  S.  C. 
Shells. 

DR.  SAM  P.  FULTON,  Kobe,  Japan. 

"Coronation  of  the  Mikado."    In  Japanese,  well  illustrated. 
"Kobe  Theological  Review." 

MR.  J.  A.  CRAWFORD,  Greenwood,  S.  C. 

An  Indian   Hatchet.     Clear  white  specimen   of  quartz  from 
near  Old  Rock  Church. 

DR.  Wm.  p.  JACOBS,  Clinton,  S.  C. 

Filed  copies  of  Clinton's  first  daily  newspaper. 

ANSON  DODGE  HOME  for  BOYS,  St.  Simons  Island,  Ga, 
Old  English  Coin. 

MRS.  H.  E.  BRANCH,  Clinton,  S.  C. 
Monuments  of  Atlanta  fire, 

Plate  glass  melted   into  a  saucer,  without  injury  to  saucer. 
Vase  made  by  Navajo  Indians. 
Book  with  life  of  Indian  chief. 

Send  contributions  directed  to  Thornwell  Orphanage 
Museum,  Clinton,  S.  C.  Contributions  of  value  should 
be  sent  by  freight  or  express.  We  will  be  glad  to 
pay  express  for  delivery  of  the  same. 


